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For the thirty years of its existence in this country the 
kindergarten has held to special educational materials 
designed to aid and abet the child’s self-activity. These 
materials are used to develop the powers of observation, 
comparison, investigation, experiment, and invention. 
They are organized into a series, that there may be pro- 
gressive guidance and consecutive exercises. They offer 
means of sense training, but this is not their final pur- 
pose. Neither is motor training or manual training the 


chief end. Their goal is efficiency, which is the power to. 


do, to produce. 

“We must begin in infancy,” says Froebel, “to disct- 
pline and train the hands and fingers. We must teach 
the child to use aright the different members of his 
body, so that when he becomes capable of productive ac- 
tivity the objects he produces may have real worth.” 

The “complete activity’ demanded by Froebel, in 
which are blended body and soul, calls for application, in- 
terested attention, and the artist’s joy in making. 

This aim of productive activity distinguishes the kin- 
dergarten at once from the Italian system now so much 
before th he theory of education through play 
is common to the wo systems, but the use of play-ma- 
terials to provide A quick and easy approach to the arts 
of writing, reading, and-arithmetic which is a characte1- 
istic of the Montessori method, does not form a part of 
the kindergdrten scheme. Its materials are develop- 
mental, not/ “didactic.” It makes, sense training and 
motor trayning a part of its educational plan, but not the 
whole. Nor does it limit its production to hand work. 

The gong, the rhyme, and the story appeal to feeling 


and influence the imagination, that faculty which rules 
the wdrld. The scientific pedagogy by Dr. Montessori 
phasis on practical life, and disclaims any ap- 
ination. But it is most unpractical to 
ignore the faculty which\has built cities and adorned 
them, bound continents toether, and given to man the 
bread of life. 

Finally we must considef the function of the kinder- 
_ garten as a place for socidl training, which seems to be 
_excluded from Dr. Montegsori’s system. It would be dif- 
ficult in a public school system to promote any theory of 
education which did not/recognize the value of group and 
co-operative work. Sghool is not preparation for soci- 
ety. It is society. re as in the greater world the law 
of membership hold: “We are all members one to an- 
other.” The prelinfinary to working together is playing 
together, and at al{ stages we must live together. 

Free play giveg scope for the development of individ- 
It discovers. It explores. It 






















CHILDREN FOR VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING? 


rial establishments de- 
manded service and trained their yotwg employees for it; 
to-day it is the rule that such plants demand service; they 
do not train for it. 

The state makes doctors and l#wyers and engineers 
and farmers in schools; it even makes bookkeepers and 
stenographers in high schools. At must also now make 
mechanics—skilled artisans—in/schools,—trade schools; 
for not all young people seek/the professions or desire 
to work in commercial establishments. Industrial or- 
ganization is such that, if the Sypply of craftsmen of the 
best quality is not to fail, trade schools must teach them. 


The quality and value of the “product” of good trade 
schools is no longer in question; only those who are not 
informed now maintain that trade school cannot give a 
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youth an apprenticeship training as valuable, and make 
him as effective as the commercial shop. 

Trade schools are criticised because they are expen- 
Sive; because it costs more to school a boy for a year in 
one of them than a school of the ordinary type. A re- 
ucation Association some 















mal training education in mgny cases approaches or 
equals the cost of good trade school instruction; and the 
earning ability of the trade s¢hool graduate far sur- 
passes that of the high ‘sch 

But assuming that to e 
school cost $300 a year— 
An unskilled laborer, 


$900, $1,000 a year. 
$600 a year, capi 


The value of a man earning $500 or 
lized at four per cent., is $12,500 or 
ized value of a man who can earn $800 
to $25,000. If by paying out $600 for 
ae a man’s earning power can be 


fectively. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS IN THE poet R AMERI- 


CAN CITIES. 


By Andrew W. Peat, associate superintendent, New 
York City. 


It is a fundamental proposition, though not yet fully 
recognized in many communities, that every child is en- 
titled to all the education he is capable of receiving. This 
proposition implies that it is the duty of the state to 
educate the sub-normal, physically handicapped, truant, 
and incorrigible child as well as the normal child, irre- 
spective of cost. The birthright of every child is a place 
in the world and a training that will fit him to fill that 
place as successfully as possible—to be happy, self-re- 
specting, self-supporting. 

The argument for the segregation of truants, incor- 
rigibles, and tuberculous children is based upon the pro- 
tection and good of the other children. This argument 
will not hold in the case of other special classes. 

In the case of mental defectives, and by this term is 
meant those children who are somewhat sub-normal and 
yet capable of mental improvement (all imbeciles and 


“idiots being institutional cases), the advantages of pro- 


viding for their instrtiction and training in regular pub- 
lic school buildings are many. 

The great argument in favor of having the blind and 
deaf instructed in the regular school buildings is that 
parents may not be obliged to make a choice for their 
children between ignorance and institutional life. The 
training that they get in their intercourse with normal 
children is of the highest value. When parents under- 
stand the matter, they invariably choose the public school 
to an institution, for the education and training of their 
handicapped children. It takes but a short time for a 
blind child to learn to read and write by a system of 
raised dots, and to use the Braille slate and typewriters. 
He is then assigned to a regular grade class with sighted 
children and does all the work except in writing and 
drawing. His written work is interlined by the special 
teacher and returned to the teacher of the sighted class 
for correction. Additional lessons in hand work and 
special exercises in corrective gymnastics are given by 
the special teacher. 
lead their classes. Their progress is marvelous. 

It would seem that the child rather than the subject is 
the centre of interest, and rightly so. What a fine thing 


These children often skip grades and 
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HOW MAY A COMMUNITY LEARN ITS UNMET 
SCHOOL NEEDS? 


By William H. Allea, Ph. D., Director of the National 
Training School for Public Service. 


By six lines of attack must a community learn its un- 
met school needs :— 

By democratizing the purpose of the schools. 

By demanding that the public be contiemor 
formed regarding school work. 

By making it easy for newspaper 
schools do and need. oe 

By denying that the schoolsre better than the heajth 
department, police departmgmit, tax assessor, or the poli- 
tics with which school hildren must learn to cipe. 
Schools are weakened, ot helped, by being sepafated 
from the main currenty,of community life and being /fpro- 
tected against probléms which play upon and/edicate 
the child before going to school and after its few/ short 
years at school. 

By encouraging school teachers, principaJs, Auperin- 
tendents, and commissioners to tell currenfly what they 
want, what they need, and what they dis/&ke, ¢nd where 
they fail. 

his means adequate comparative f~latemeftts, first by 
supervisory officers for schools witfin each/ community, 
and then by county and state seperintenflents, by the 
United States commissioner of educatior, and by na- 
tional comparing agencies such as the /Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

By making isis so proud of their schools and 
stro pre rents—h brey— we 
phrase Louis the Great and feel and fay: “L’ecole c’est 
moi!” 

Because familiarity breeds astig 
spair, or at least procrastination 1 
needs, it is necessary now and then to bring in some 
outside light. One method of teafing away cobwebs is 
to send trustees, superintendents, principals, or teachers 
to the schools of other communitfes. This methed 
not yet been as productive as it oWght to—flave been, 
largely because such visitors have not been expected to 
report their findings frankly to their colleagues and to 
their communities; in New York city, for instance, re- 
ports which cost thousands and thousands of dollars and 
which, if used, might have saved millions of dollars, lie 
in dust heaps unfiled, unindexed, unhonored, unused. 
Another method of getting outside light is to bring in 
outside investigators. 

The opportunity of a generation now confronts it in 
the application of the United States Commissioner of 
Education for a big enough program, big enough staff 
and big enough appropriation. To secure funds for thig 
wonder program of comparative study is to take tre 
mendous strides in helping every community in the couy- 
try answer for itself the question, “What are our unmft 


school needs?” 


in- 


o report what tlhe 
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dealing with unmet 
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THE RELATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS TO YE- 
PARTMENTS AND SCHOOLS OF EDUCATIO 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


By Elmer E. Jones, professor of history and philosophy 
of education, University of Indiana. 

I would indicate some of the important fields for in- 
vestigation, which appear to me to belong logically to 
the normal school, though I would by no means limit 
these fields to the normal schools. First of all, there is 
the whole field of method as applied to the instruction 
of youth. Second, no institution is better fitted to give 
us information concerning child growth and development 
than the normal school. Here is one of the largest and 
most important fields of investigation in education to- 
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day, and yet how few of the normal schools are devoting 
themselves to it. Third, there is no institution which 1s 
so well equipped to initiate the novice into actual prac- 
tice of teaching children as the normal school. No in- 
stitution has so great an immediate responsibility as that 
of the normal school, because its graduates are set at 
once to the task of teaching children—developing child- 
hood for the great complexity of adult life. 

There may be situations in certain states wherein it is 
wise for the normal school to undertake the training of 
secondary teachers. But it would seem preferable to do 
a minimum of such work. Skilful teachers in the two 
fields of work cannot successfully exchange positions. 
Knowledge of child life does not mean knowledge of 
adolescent life, nor vice versa. 

Departments and schools of education incorporate in 
their curricula bodies of knowledge as extensive and as 
profound as are to be found in other similar departments, 
such as law, philosophy, or medicine. The practical 
problems considered are certainly as rich in significance 
as those to be found elsewhere. For example, it is as 
complex and difficult a problem scientifically to superin- 
tend a large city system of schools as to be governor of 
a state; but until recently it has not been deemed neces- 
sary for the city superintendent to have the broad schol- 
arship and the professional training that was expected of 
one who looked for gubernatorial honors. 

The relationship existing between normal schools and 
departments and schools of education is thus rather 
clearly defined. 


THE FONCII 
THE -PUBLIC SCHOOLS YSTEM.p, 


By Lucy Wheelock,/ Wheelock Kindergarten Training 

School, Bostort: 

All kindergartners would agree on three fundamental 
Froebelian principles. These are the importance of 
each stage of growth, the development of self-activity, 
and the belief that we are all members one of another. 

o exemplify these in practice through specially selected 

eans and the organization of the play activities is the 
function of the kindergarten. ae: 

If it be true that in America nearly fifty per cent. of 
¢chool children leave school before the sixth grade, and 
hat the average period of school attendance is only five 
years, then every year conserved for education at the be- 
ginning is of the utmost economic value. It would also 
seem economically desirable to give the best tuition and 
guidance at the beginning when the kind of world each 
child is to see and to make is largely determined. From 
the relative cost of education in different sections one 
would judge that this fact has not been fully recognized. 

The kindergarten is of value to the school system in 
minimizing the number of retarded children. About one- 
half of all retarded children are retarded in the first two 
years of_school life. The retarded pupils cost the tax- 
payers upwardy of $25,000,000 a year. They cause four- 

ths of the ndrvous strain of the teachers. They rob 
the rest of the Jpupils of much of the teachers’ attention 
that belongs tq them. To save the $25,000,000 waste, the 
teachers’ nervgus strain, the time and effort that belongs 
to all the children, would be a vast achievement. 

The advocates of the theory that the young child is a 
“little anima’ and should be left free to carry out his 
animal impulses in some convenient back yard, forget the 
scarcity of back yards in a congested city district. They 
also ignore \the world-wide proof of the assertion that 
those who guide the first seven years of a child’s life may 
make of him what they will. They fail to see that a civi- 
lization which desires to “let the ape and tiger die” must 
view the child as father to the man. 
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it would be to have this idea prevail in grades with nor- 
mal children. 

Time will not permit me to summarize the development . 
of trade schools, commercial schools, manual training, 
and technical schools as a’ part of the public school sys- 
tem. 

In any city of 10,000 or more inhabitants there are 
pupils enough for classes in all the groups named, save 
possibly epileptics, pupils that should be segregated and 
be given attention and instruction that will best meet 
their needs. 

For those boys and girls who must leave school at an 
early age to engage in some line of industry, the city 
-should establish vocational schools that will offer practi- 
‘cal courses in various lines of industrial activity to all 
‘who are fourteen years of age without regard to their 
-academic training or to the fact of graduation from any 
school. 

If the board of education cannot secure the necessary 
funds for the support of any of these special activities, 
there are, thank God, people of means and warm hearts 
in any community who will respond to any reasonable 
appeal for financial support of the schools named above. 
All that is needed is a superintendent of positive ideas, 
warm heart, good sense. 

And in undertaking work along anv of these lines we 
superintendents should do more than be satisfied to care 
for the few exceptional children on our hands at the 
time. We should study causes, methods, treatment, 
progress, results, and inform the public of the same as 
well as pass along our experiences to our neighboring 
fellow workers. 
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THE RELATION OF AN URBAN COMMUNITY 
FO FS PUBLIC SCHOOL=SYS TEM. 


By Superintendent’ Martin 2 Brumbaugh, LL. D., 
Philadelphia. 


Public education is the state’s effort to promote and to 
provide efficient citizenship. It best accomplishes this 
necessary result by training each separate individual in 
its citizenry to co-operate most-freely and fully with all 
other individuals. 
commits to the school _t! and sacred service of 
fitting the child to d6 his part for life in that great so- 
cial and civic activity which we/ usually think of as gov- 
ernment in its*broad. sense. Yhe individual can play his 
part in eae game/of life only so far as he is 
given such knowledge of tie game as to enable him to 
play it understandingly and cordially. If to this is added 
the fact that the individyal is by birth a member of the 
committee on rules, enfrusted with the power to amend 
‘the rules of the game/from time to time, it is manifest 
‘that the fate of this fhing we call government is condi- 
tioned upon a prop¢r preparation of each member of it 
-to do his part in sych manner as to promote the welfare 
-of the entire group. 7 

The essence of/school training is co- opetative and not 
“competitive. 
So long as th APOE, is the only. social agency broadly 
at work in a community and thelife outlook of its pupils 










But when the school is set in a great urban community 
in which all activities of the individual are trenched upon 
‘by a multiform and highly organized economic situation, 
-education becomes a vastly more complex process. 

The legal and financial limitations which circumscribe 
‘the school should always be considered by citizens, who 
‘in their zeal to broaden and, as they believe, enrich the 
work of the school, insist upon incorporating into the 
‘school’s activities certain reforms that are either legally 
or financially impossible. 

These limits upon the school tend to make it conserv- 
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ative. Private initiative frequently outruns public policy 
and the school is made to appear as hostile to the pro- 
gressive spirit of many good citizens. This situation is 
always possible in a great city, with its many divergent 
educational ideals and with its non-homogeneous com- 
munities. It is, however, wiser and better to be held by 
some as conservative than to be held by any considerable 
number in the urban group as extravagant and visionary. 
The issues of public education are too momentous to 
allow of radical experimentation. What, then, is the 
outlook? 

The school plant, its physical appointments, belongs 
to the people and should be freely used by the people for 
all sorts of educational a t are not yet demon- 
We are passing 
that the school 
building is merely a place to educate/children of a cer- 
tain age in a defined way, to an urderstanding of the 
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good. Lave are coming rapidly to the opinion that the 
school building should be opén day and night for every 
legitimate use that the comyAunity as a whole can vision. 
Private initiative is thus gfven a definite relation to con- 
structive educational prfcedure. It is saved the unfor- 
tunate relation of desfructive criticism, a relation that 
in general distorts ani does not promote the stable edu- 
cational procedure gf a great city. 

Private initiative an promote important agencies on — 
the intellectual, phys? ral sides. 
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AND. EFFICIENCY 
STUDIES. 


WASTE IN} SCHOOL 
By W. H. Elson, former superintendext of schools of 
Cleveland. 


New criteria of efficiency turn thé centre of adminis- 
trative interest from the needs of the few and the strong 
to the needs of the majority. re 

The failure of the school to hold its pupils is one of the 
great sources of educational waste. In a typical city it 
was found that for a ten-year period but forty-eight per 
cent. of all the children enrolled in the first grade 
reached the sixth, but thirty-six per cent. reached the 
seventh, and that but one pupil in four attained the 
eighth grade. In a word, taking the records for ten 
years as a basis of judgment, it was found that only one 
child in two ever advanced in the elementary school be- 
yond the fifth grade. 

In the high school the records show similarly large 
losses from withdrawal as Tyund that for a ten- 
year period one child out of every three withdrew before 
the second year, one out of every two withdrew before 
becoming a junior, and two out of every three failed to 
graduate. 

Nor do the records show that these losses within the 
school are due to its breaking down in recent years, for 
taking the first half of th ‘ten-year period, the per cent. 
of those graduating rot hie school or completing the 
eighth grade is a trifle/less than for the last half of the 
period, thereby showing a slight os in holding power 
on the part of the s¢hool. 

When the life history of ten graduating classes of high 
school is made the basis of judgment, the losses within 
the school from withdrawals are surprisingly large. 
Broadly speaking it seems reasonable to conclude that of 
those entering the first grade, ninety-five per cent. leave 
without finishing the high school, fifty per cent. with- 
draw before reaching the sixth grade, and seventy-five 
per cent. before attaining the eighth grade; while of 
those entering the high school, one-third leave before ~ 
the second year, two-thirds drop out before graduating. 
This is fairly typical of the country at large. It reveals 
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enormous waste due to withdrawals from schools. Nat- 
urally the question arises, to what extent is the school 
itself in organization, instruction, course of study, 
standards of value, or otherwise responsible for those 
losses and for its own lack of holding power? Voca- 
tional high schools have a marked influence in tending to 
keep children longer at school. 

But losses by withdrawals are affected also by retarda- 

tion. In a typical city the records show that, exclusive 
of all special schools, one-fourth of all elementary pupils 
were retarded one to four years. 
- From data available it seems reasonable to conclude 
that, of all money spent on public education in American 
cities, one-tenth to one-eighth is spent in taking children 
over the work a second time, an enormous loss consid- 
ered from any point of view. As a money tax due to the 
maladjustment of study-courses and promotion scheme to 
the abilities of children it is excessive. When the school 
is tested for efficiency by its ability to carry children 
through its course on time it shows great waste. 

The maladjustment of the work of the school to the 
capacities and interests of children is expressed in terms 
of withdrawals, retardation, repetition, and non-promo- 
tion. The thoughtful student of educational waste can 
not fail to reach the conclusion that the school is ad- 


dressing itself to the stronger group, and setting its . 


standards. of attainment beyond the range of the average 
children. : 

Methods and standards of promotion must also be 
made more flexible. 

There is urgent need for standardizing subjects, de- 
partments, and schools. 


A studv_of educational waste forces the conclusion that 


in the collection and use of data to guide in measuring 
the efficiency of the school and in determining adminis- 
trative action, a mere beginning has been made; that if 
the efficiency of the school is to be definitely measured 
careful record of school losses must be kept, to the end 
_that study-courses and promotion-schemes may be 
adapted to the abilities, needs, and interests of all the 
children, and the school itself be thereby enabled to 
check its own waste. 

Sea PELL 
WHAT SHOULD BE THE DIFFERENCE BE- 

TWEEN GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADU- 
ATE WORK IN EDUCATION? 


By Edward F. Buchner, Ph. D., professor of education 
and philosophy, Johns Hopkins University. 
The phrasing of the subject implies that our attention 
toward the topic is deliberative rather than legislative. 
Viewed from extreme angles, there is ground for the 
conviction entertained by some that teaching and re- 
search are directly opposite motivations in students. 
The college graduate tends to go at once into teaching, 
and trusts to chance for success. If education has ap- 
peared in his college work, it should have aimed to se- 
cure direct beneficial results for the students and not to 
have been measured by any less utilitarian standards. 
Graduate work, on the other hand, trains in technique 
through subject matter, in addition to demanding a 
working knowledge of facts. The true genius of gradu- 
ate work consists in the ability to weigh evidence. But 
-at the same time graduate work is not entirely research. 
We should recognize a difference between graduate 
and undergraduate work in education in the results to 
be obtained, the scope of the subject matter, and the 
methods of procedure. 
Education as undergraduate work helps the teacher in 
training anticipate school problems, as well as prepares 
the future citizen in his collegiate youth to think clearly 
on the public and individual values of schooling. In a 
restricted and quasi-professional way the undergraduate 
-work should include as much about education as a 
teacher should know. Everything that will throw light 
on the problems of those who have to bring constructive 
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influences to bear upon human beings normally belongs. 
here. 

In graduate work the aim should be the advance of 
education directly through a further training of teach- 
ers. Otherwise educational inquiry could be carried on: 
by those who are not teachers, as has been done in some: 
instances. The practical bearing of this result is no more 
direct and extends no farther than the general connection 
between all knowledge and all practice. 

What is known about education is the excuse for 
teaching it, and it is because of the ignorance of the 
undergraduate (as future citizen or teacher) that this- 
teaching should be performed. What we do not know 
about education is reason enough for graduate work, in« 
the sense that advance in instruction finally becomes re-. 
search. It is imperative that we discern clearly the unity 
in all education, despite the variable forms and changes. 
which it is constantly exhibiting. 

—— (—_—- 
THE RELATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS TO DE-- 
PARTMENTS AND SCHOOLS OF EDUCA- 
TION IN UNIVERSITIES. 


By George F. James, Ph. D., dean of the College of 
Education, University of Minnesota. 


To discuss this problem clearly it is convenient to- 
think of the normal school with a two-year course for- 
high school graduates and of the university department,. 
or school of education, with a four-year course of gen- 
eral and special study of which one year may be pro- 
fessional work in the field of education and allied sci- 
ences. The standards here proposed are immediately - 
workavie and to that extent fall below the ideal. 

The general question of the training of teachers for: 
public high schools is one of the most vital educational} 
problems of the country. Good teaching is fundamental 
to school efficiency, and beyond “question high school’ 
teaching compares unfavorably with that which is to be- 
found at every other stage in the system of public in- 
struction. 

The teaching in higher institutions is admittedly much: 
inferior to what it should be. Nevertheless the average: 


instruction in the college is at least respectable, partly: 


because the number of candidates is greater than the de- 
mand, therefore a selective process is constantly function- 
ing, partly because a knowledge of subject-matter tends: 
to balance the lack of teaching ability, since the students 
are relatively mature and able, therefore, to make prog- 
ress in the face of odds. 

The best teaching in the public schools is found in the- 
kindergarten and in the primary grades. Careful in- 


vestigation seems to indicate a greater efficiency in the — 


elementary school than in any other part of the system. 
of public education. 

The teaching in the high school represents too often 
a training which is not much beyond that of the pu- 
pils in the same school in respect to years of study and 
is not infrequently almost lacking in the qualities of 
special professional discipline. ; 

Even the rural school situation, bad as that is, does, 
not seem at the moment quite as difficult as is the prob- 
lem of efficient high school teaching. In a word then,. 
the country school, the graded school, and the college: 
are all in a more hopeful position as far as teaching is. 
concerned than is the secondary school. 

The elementary school expects fully as much of the 
young women who desire to secure a license for teaching. 
in it on the basis of their school attendance as does the: 
public high school. 
and the college the high school stands out with a teach- 


ing force rapidly changing and with a large percentage 


each year of new recruits. 
The men who are in charge of school systems have 


As against the elementary school 
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